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tired of hearing him growl, tho' I admire him as much as ever." " I wonder if he ever thinks how much sound and fury he has vented," he writes on another occasion.
But the posthumous publication of Carlyle's Letters, as he wrote about a fortnight before his own death, "raised him in FitzGerald's esteem" ; and his last effort was to go to Chelsea to see his statue, and the old house hard by which he had not seen for five-and-twenty years, to find it, alas, " deserted, neglected, and ' To let!' "
Carlyle was indeed much what <( Old Fitz " describes. He was a powerful solvent of his age. He destroyed many shams, " Hebrew rags," " old clothes," as he called them. Both by his own example and his fiery energy he inculcated the "Gospel of Work." He was not a modern realist, but a man who dealt in realities, who perceived that virtue and beauty and faith are as real as vice and ugliness and unfaith, nay, perhaps more real ; but that certainly neither are shams, neither God nor the Devil, though of shams, of false gods and false devils, there are many. His appreciation of poetry was, as is well known, but scant and intermittent. He used to banter Tennyson and call him " a Life-Guardsman spoiled by making poetry," but he became converted even to his poems, though, as he said, this was surprising to himself. He "felt the pulse of a real man's heart" in the 1842 volumes. "Ulysses" was a special favourite, lie quoted again and again the lines :
It may he that the gulfs will wash us down ; It may be we shall touch the Happy isles, And see the great Achilles whom we knew.
"These lines do not make me weep," he said, " but there is in me what would fill whole Lachrymatories as I read." He, fortunately, also " took a fancy " to Mrs. Tennyson when he met her as a bride at Tent Lodge, Coniston, partly because, in answer to one of his wild grumbles, she said, u That is not sane, Mr. Carlyle."